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The study on which this report is based was undertaken at the request 

of the United States Hop Growers Association. increased wartime pro- 
duction and new plantings seemed to indicate a probable postwar in- 
crease in hop production under conditions of a decreasing market demand. 
An appraisal of this situation, in the light of all available infor- 
mation, was desirede 


The Bureau of Agric ltyurel Economics and the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of Oregon State College, the University of Califdémia, and 
Washington State College cooperated in the assembly and analysis of the 
data here oresented,. In addition to those listed as authors of the 
report, He Re Wellman, Director of the Giannini Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Califomia, and itark T. Buchanan, Head of the Department of 
Farm Management and Agricultural Hconomics, Viashington State College, 
assisted in the study by reviewing outlines and the report, and by 
maxing suggestions. The statistical unit of the Giannini Foundation, 
under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Be Erdahl, assembled the data used 
in this report from various vublished sources. The helpful sugges= 
tions of He Le Marcell, Secretery of the United States Hop Growers 
Association, Paul Rowell, Secretery-Manager of the Hop Control Board, 
and others in the industry are gratefully acknowledged. 
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SUMMARY 
The essential facts of this report follow: 
Relating to Production 


1. There is considerable fluctuation in the acreage of hops harvested 
each year. The acreage harvested in the vre-prohibition year of 1916 
was 38,900; in 1925 during prohibition the acreage had dropped to 
18,440 acres. Subsequently the trend of. harvestings has been upward, 
having reached a peak of 40,600 acres in 1945, with the possibility 

of a further acreage increase until 1948 if price conditions continue 
to be relatively favorable to the grower. 

2e Growers can affect the output of hops for one season without 
permanently removing the yards from vroduction. Some growers will 
let their yards lie idle for a season; others will not harvest their 
crop because of unfavorable prices at harvest time. 


Se New plantings of hops have occurred in each of-the: three: commer- 
cially significant producing States = Oregon, Washington, and California, 
The highest percentage increase in acreage occurred in Washington where 
acreage yields are highest. Furthermore, Washington produced more 

hops during 1943 and 1945’ than either’ Oregon or California, and in ad= 
dition approximately two- pea Of its Oey, is of eds bea seed con- 
tent. ; ° 


4, The low hop yields per acre in Oregon reflect’ the use of poorer 
soil, a lack of irrigation, and losses from disease and insects. On 
those farms where low yields are accompanied by high unit production 
costs, any lowering of hop prices will be especial hy sped thog laa in 
rapard to future operations. — 


5. Mechanization of the harvesting operations in the industry is 
proceeding without undue disturbance in the labor balance in the hop- 
producing areas. If a complete mechanization of picking operations 
is effected, it will mean a higher capital investment in yards and 
equipment and a higher overhead expense for the operators, although 
the unit cost for picking might be reduced. 


6. Further increases in fixed overhead, caused by higher capital in- 
vestments, will affect materially the decision of operators to harvest 
or not to harvest their annual crops. As a factor in the supply, 

the mechanization of harvesting and resulting fined overhead charges 
could be especially significant as they relate to annual output. 


7. Wartime prices have been sufficiently high to induce old growers 
to expand their acreage and new growers to plant hops, The full ef- 
fects of the new plantings will not be felt until 1947; it is conceiv- 
able that at that time an output of more than 60 million pounds of 


\) 
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hops may be produced domestically... This production would exceed the 
1945 output by about 4 million pounds. Since farmers are not limited 
by a supply of suitable land for planting hops, their response to a 
favorable price situation is always a potential market factor. 


Relating to Consumption 
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1. Approximately 98 percent’of all hops grown in the United States 
are used in the manufacture of becr and ale. 


2. Beer consumption in the United States increased by more than 90 
percent between 1935 and 1944, but the consumption of hops in the manu- 
facture of beer increased less: than 17 percent. This disproportion- 
ate increase of beer manufacture in relation to hops used in its manu- 
facture was due to a change in the hops-beer ratio from .702 pound of 
hops per barrel of beer to .43 pound. 


5. Available information indicates s present consumer preference for 
beer with a low hop content. During the war, the hop content of beer 
was reduced somewhat because of the shortage of melt. 


4. The probable ‘upper limit of beer manufacture, at the most likely 
hops-beer ratio, would requiré considerably fewer hops than were pro- 
duced in 1944 or 1945. Evon if the hovs-beer ratio should reach .5 
pound of hops per barrel of beer, the amount of hops required to pro- 
duce 80 million barrels would be 15 million pounds below the estimated 
1945 hops production. 


5. Beer production tends to rise and fall with national income; in 
fact, beer consumption increased approximately 6 gallons per capita, 
or from approximately 13 to approximately 19 gallons per capita, be- 
tween 1940 and 1945, Unless consumer purchasing power is maintained 
close to the wartime level, per capita beer consumption is likely to 
decline. 


6. The conclusion of the éuthors is that the potential consumption of 
beer will not be sufficient to absorb in domestic markets the potential 
output of domestic hops. 


Relating to Foreign Trade 


1. Any forecast relative to the foreign demand for American hops 
beyond the next 2 or 3 years is hazardous, During those immediate 
postwar years, a moderately large volume of hops will probably be 
exported from the United States. Examination of the statistics leads 
the authors to the conclusion that it is probable that hop exports 
from the United States will no more than equal imports after 2 or 35 
years, and it is quite possible for a heavy net import balance to de- 
velop unless the quality of domestic hops is greatly improved. 
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Relating to oe Prices 


le. Any maladjustment of the supply and demand for hops is reflected 

in the carry-over. Since the demand of the breweries for hops is 

only slightly elastic from the standpoint of varying the hops-beer 
ratio in response to price changes, any ebnormal inventory results in 

a weakening of the growers! bargaining position and lower prices. 

There is some indication, however, that a- demand for storage to re- 
build depleted inventories would arise if there should be a material 
decrease in hop prices. : 


2.e Growers tend to leave some of their hops unharvested if contract 
prites ‘are not satisfactory, thereby exercising some measure of con- 
trol over the carry-over for the following year. 


5. Unless there is an abnormal increase in beer consumption, and an 
unusually high net export trade in hops, and a material increase in. 
the hops-beer ratio, or a crop failure, the potential annual supply 
of hops aftcr 1945 will probably exeeed the annual demand by seyéral 
million pounds. 


4. Hop growers face somie real problems aft ter 1946 or 1947, It is 
quite likely that prices will not prove satisfactory to growers be- 
cause of the say de unbalance between prospective demand and prospec- 
tive supply. This prospective maladjustment between - supply and demand 
should be of special concern to hop growers. 


5. Inadequate information relative. to the inventories of hops in the 
hands: of dealers has proved a disturbing factor in the market. Reliable 
information, if made available currently,’ as was the case while the 

Hop Control Board was operating, would promote a greater degree of price 
stability. j ; 

6. The development of uniform standards for grading hops, which has 
been in progress at Oregon State College, and putting them into use 
should do much to eliminate some of the unaccountable price variations 
that heve occurred in the past. Grading by such standards would be 

of material assistance in stabilizing market conditions. 
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OUTLOOK FOR HOPS 


by Marion Clawson 1/ and D. B, DeLonch 2/ 
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RODUCT ION OF HOPS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Acreage 


Hop production has moved westward over the past 50 yenrs.: New York 
was the leading hop producing State in 1899; it had half of the total 
acreage (table 1)i By 1909, acreage there had declined by half; and 
by 1919, New York was no longer a major hop-producing State. On the 
Pacific Coast, Oregon has bean the leading State most of the time, 

The relative position of Oregon first, Califomia second, end Washing- 
ton third in acreage has existed throughout, with only minor exceptions. 


The year-to-year changes in acreage are more revealing, especially for 
recent years (figure l and table 7. p.. 30 )- In the period scat 
ing pre-World War I, hop acreage was fairly steady for several years at 
40,000 to 45,000 acres, A ‘sharp decline in acreage occurred at re) ly 
and from 1917 to 1932 acreage varied from 18,000 to 27,000. The sharp 
decline in acreage in 1917 was nearly 2 years ahead of the wartime 
national prohibition. Several states had previously passed "local 
option" laws prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages, which undoubt- 
edly reduced the demand for hops. The probability of national pro- 
hibition may have been a one cause of the reduction of acreage before 
the actual initiation of prohibition. 


Acreage of hops harvested rose sharply in 1933 and again in 1954, which 
probably means that vlantings were made in 1933. This increase in 
acreage somewhat snticipated the removal of beer from the intoxicating- 
beverage class, which occurred in March 1933, and the later repeal of 
the prohibition law in December 1933. Hop acreage reached a peak of 
nearly 40,000 acres in 1935, and then declined slightly. During the 
1936-43 period, the acreage of hops harvested was fairly stable, at 
$1,000 to 35,000 acres. In 1944 and 1945, harvested acreage rose - 

in the latter year, to oa figure higher than any since 1916. Harvested 
acreage is likely to rise in 1946 and 1947 end perhaps in 1948 if 
prices are satisfactory to the growers. The year-to-year changes in 
acrenge suggest the possibility of cycles of over- and under-planting. 


l/ Agricultursl Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Heonomics,. 
2/ Agricultural Economist, Oregon Stete College, 
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Table1, - Acreage of hops in leading states in the United States, Census 
Years, 1899 to 1989) °1/ 


: : : Bake ni ape tAll other 3 United 

Year ¢ Oregon s‘iashington:C:lifornia sNew York:isconsins states ¢ States 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 

1899 15,433 5,296 6,890  2%,5s205 342 120 55,613 
1909 rea Ne AP A £5433 8,591 - 12,023 20 46 44,693 
1919 5,60 Leneo 8,118 1,024  - : 54 15,954 
1929 LG pet 2,814 &, 144 17 - - LO, oe 
1939 18,649 4,665 , 6,554 185 - 96 29,949 


en en ne ves reer em ee ee eee ees eee 
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ay For estim tes of acreage harvested annuelly,; see table 7. p.» 30. 

Sources; 1859 - 12 th Census of the United States, Vol. VI, Pert’ IT, 
pace 694; 1909 - 13th Census of the United States, Vole V3 
page 699; 1919 - 14th Census of the United States, Vol. V, 
pege 850; 1929 - 15th Census of the United States, Agriculture 
Vol. IV, page 824; 1939 ~ 16th Census of the United States, 
Agriculture Vol. III, page 795, 


Figure 1, - Acreage of hops harvested, by Stetes, 
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* Including wartime prohibition ogainst use of grain for elcoholic 
beverages. 
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Yield 


Hop yields vary considerably from year to year (figure 2). Average 
vields per acre are highest in Washington, next highest in California, 
end much Ae in Oregon (table 2 and table 8, pages 9 and 3] .- 
Moreover, th rend in yields has been different in the three States. 
Average acre Epi in Washington for the 1905-09 period were 1,384 
pounds; yiclds rose to over 2,000 pounds per acre in 4 out of the 6 
years from 1925 to 1926 inclusive. These were years of relatively 
small acreage, and the poorer yards probably went completely out of 
prodiction in those years, Since 1930, yields per acre have been 
rising irregularly. For the entire 1905-45 period, yields in Wash- 
ington were increasing about 14 pounds annually. In contrast, in 
Oregon, yields per acre have declined rather stendily since 1925; 

crop specialists say this is caused by the spread of plant diseases 
and insectse Yields were particularly low in 1917 and 1918, when 
acreage was shrinking so fast. They rose during the mid-1920's. For 
the entire period, yields per acre declined only about 2 pounds per ; 
year, but for the period since 1925 average yields per acre have de- 
clined almost 500 pounds. If this downward trend continues, its 
effects are bound to be serious to many vroducers. There has been 4 


- 


slight increase in average yields in Celifornia. 


These differences in average acre yields, and Pav omy the differ- 
™ 


ences in trend of yields, may be a maior cause of the differences-in 
rates of new plantings of: hops. Harvested hops in the. 3 States in- 
creased 8,400 acres, or 26 percent, from 1943 to 1945. In Washington, 


the increase was 50 percent; in Oregon, 21 perecont, and in Gylitorsin’, 
14 percent. ‘ ; 


Total Production 
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Total production of hops is the resultant of changes in acreage and’ of 
changes in yields.’ Refore ‘forld Wer I, hop production in the United 
States averaged over 50 million pounds annually (table 3, and figure 3). 
During the prohibition period, it declined to little more then helf 
of this..quantity. In part, this was due to the virtual disappeer- 
ance of New York es’a commercial ae 5 arches Production decrease 
ed considerably in Celifornia, als Production in the 5 §tates has 
increased agein during the ee 3) BSE and now averages about 40 
million pounds annually. In this latter period, Washington replaced 
Celifomia as the second most importent hopeproducing State. Though 
Washington acreage did not exceed Celifornia'ts in most of those years, 
igher yields in Washington resulted in a larger total production for 
the period. In 1943 end 1945, Washington surpassed Oregon also in 
total hop production, becoming foe the first time the leading hop-pro- 
ducing Statee 


Figure 2. - Yield of hops per acre, by States, 
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Table 2. ~ Average yield of hops per acre, by S-year vneriods, and 
by States, 1905-09 to 1940-44 


(pounds ) 
: Average yield per acre i 
Period + Washington : Ore fon " California 
1905-09 1,384 1,014 yy 
1910-14 1,443 1,073 1,520 
1915-19 1,506 757 1,430 
1920-24 Ea i Pe 833 1, bO9 
1925-29 Bes hon wes AGERE pas Wl gral 
1930-354 1,740 ooo 1,588 
1985-39 1,802 870 1,422 
1940-44 1,812 872 1,460 


Sources Based on date in table 9,'p., 33. 


Table 3. - Average annual produetion of hops, by 5-year periods, 
and by States, 1905-09 to 1940-44 


(Million pounds) 


oa Average annual production in 

Period : Washington; Oregon : Califormias Other . 3 Total 

1905-09 6.3 20.0 14.0 9,5 1) (85.6: 
1910-14: ey), 2/ 2 of Ay 5242 
1915-19 5.4 Lig) 18.0 Cale : 3646 
1920-24 4.5 9.8 1331 ey p76 
1925-29 6.4 16.8 942 4 31.64 
1930-34 6.4 Liss 7.9 4 $1.6 
1935-39 9,2 19.0 9.5 ry, Wet sh ay 
1940-44 13.8 16.4 113 4/ 41,5 


1/ This figure obtained from later sources than state figures, and 
does not check exactly. 

2/ Data not available by ‘states. 

&/ Date available only for 1920; total does not check exactly because 

~ 4¢ includes production in other states for 1920. 

4/ Data not available. 


sources; See table 8, p.3l,. 
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- Average annual hop production for selected 
S-year periods, by States 


Figure 3, 
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There has been a considerable year to yesr variation in hop production 
(figure 4 and table 9, p. 33 )- There are oecasional years of un- 
usually high production. . More important, from the viewpoint of the 
brewing industry, are the years of unusually low production. As long 
as years of low production may oceur, the industry needs to maintain 
substantial stocks in order to avoid a shortage of suitable hops. 


Because of a combination of expanding acreage and fairly good yields, 
production increased by about & million pounds each year from 1942 to 
194.56 In the latter year, production was higher than in any year since 
1913, and was at the general level prevailing before World War I. 
Acrenge now is lower than in the former period, but acre yields are 
somewhet higher, so the total production is about the same. Hops 
planted in the last year or two are not yet in full bearing, so produc- 
tion has probsrbly not res ched its maximum from the present acreage. 

If additional plentings ere made in the next year or two, and if proper 
cropping practices are used to improve yields, total production of hops 
could reach a new high within the next 5 years. 


Hop-picking michines, are not new, but they have been used more exten= 
sively during the war than previously. Field as well as stationary 
machines have becn usede Machines probably lower the cost of picking, 
although data on average costs by hand and by machine are not ayailable. 
Another factor to cosider is the effect of machine-picking upon yield 
and quality of hops, but information is not available on these points. 
Hops picked by hand and by machine during the war have contained more 
stems and leaves than normally, because laborers were unwilling to pick 
clean under fixed picking retes, This may have an effect upon hop 
prices, as will be shown later. A fuller mechanization of harvesting 
operations will increase the ctpiteal investment in-equipment and yerds, 
thereby raising fixed costs to « point where they will induce some 
opermtors to continuc producing and picking hops in order to cover their 
fixed charges and minimize their losses. 


Outlook for Production 
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The 26 percent incrense in acreage of hops harvested, from 1943 :to 
1945, has becn noted. As nearly as can be ascertained, there was 
practically no abandonment of hop yards during these years, The in- 
crease in harvested acreage in 1944 and 1945, therefore, largely re- 
flects new plantings in 1943, 1944, and 1945. In addition, part of 
the new plentings made in 1945 were probably not included in the 
estimate of harvested acreage for 1945. The price of. hops during tho 
war years has been reletively favorable to producers. The, average 
ferm price of hops for 1935-39 was 19.5 cents per pound; in 1942 it 
wes 4562 conts, or 132 percent above 1935-393; in 1943, 62.2 cents, or 
219 percent above 1935-39; and in 1944, 64.6 cents, or 231 percent ae 
bove 1935-39. Cests had riscn during these years. However, the 
national index of prices paid by farmers for 41] commoditics bought 
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Figure 4, = Annual production of hops in the United States, 
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wateat yates 
had risen from 1935-39 by only 22 percent in 1942, 34 percent in 1943, 
nnd 41 percent in 1944. On the other hand farm wages without board 
for the Pacific Coast had risen from the 1935-39 avernge by 87 percent 
in 1942, 154 percent in 1943, and 186 percent in 1944 Yhile hops 
require more farm labor than many farm products, Seah denen all availe- 
able facts it appears that hop production in these years was relatively 


profiteble, which is probably a major reason eee the expansion in acre- 
age which took place. 


Another major cause of this increase was the extensive wartime use of 
two and three year contracts. On April 1, 1945 contracts with grow- 
ers covered over 55 million pounds, or 65 percent of the vroduction 

that year (table 4). An approximately equal volume was under con- 
tract on this date, for dcliverv in 1946, and substantial tonnage was ' 
also contracted for delivery in 1947 and 1948. These contracts had 
varying provisions nbout prices. In general, it was specified that 
prices paid would not exceed any price ceilings that might be establish~ 
ed by the Government. Subject to that limitation, prices for 1945 
delivery averaged about 65 cents per pound; for 1946 delivery, about 

55 cents; and for 1947 delivery, about 45 cents. The lower prices.in | 
the later years were brsed on the assumption that production costs would.- 
decline after the war. With the prospect for orofitnable prices which 
these contracts offered, a grower might establish a yard and recover a 
good share of his investment within a year or two. : 


Table 4, T. Quantitics from future crops that hop growers have 
contracted to sell to handlers, as of April 1, 1945 1a? 


State os 1945 1 99616 Mig eet bag es peda. 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Oregon 14,139,312 14,129,068 6,460,468 5,800,000 
California 12,108,135 11,657,500 2,503,000 1,962,000 
Washington ~ O90 .Oe0 GOZO 525 “92,661 025 1,371,000 
Tdaho 180,000 —S—-295,000 °' +200,000 200, 000 
Total 35,517,470 35,101,891 11,824,491 9,333,000 


LL LLL LOL LOL ALLEL ELE LELLL A OLE CLLR LO LO TOLL LE CLO Ae A et toate oe So at acta ue - 


1/ “Future contracts made between eravers and dealers (nendlers) at 
TRAE market prices. : 


Source: Hop Control Boards: 
The 8,400 acre increase in harvested acreage from.1943 through 1945 


was due to plantings in 1943, 1944, and 1945, It is impossible to 
predict what will be planted in 1946 and later years, but further 
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plantings of 1,000 to, 3,000 acres in the four western States combined 
are not improbable if the normal response of growers to favorable 
prices continues to govern their actions. These could easily raise 
harvested acreage to 42,000 to 44,000. by.1947 or 1948, As pointed 
out, a large part (46 percent of the incrense in acreage from 1945 to 
1945) of the increased acrenge is in Washington, where acre yields are 
highest. With the higher yields and upward trend in yields in that 
State, and a possible increase in acreage yields in Oregon due to 
irrigation and the -control of disexse and insects, average acre yields 
of hops for the whole region might ‘increase as much as 5 percent in 
the next 3 years, as contrasted with yields in the 1943~ 45 period. 
This increase in avernge yields plus the probable further increase in 
acreage might lead to a total production of 60 million pounds, or even 
moree A crop of this mgnitude has not been achieved in the United 
States since pre-prohibition years.’ 
There are obviously. some uncertainties as to future hop production, 
but it seems fairly clear that production will be very large in com- 
parison with that since the repeal of tHe prohibition law, The pos- 
sible outlets of such production, sither througrh domestic consumption 
or export, are considered in the following sections of the report. 


Another potential force that might cause 2 further. unbalancing of 

hops supply and demand is the fact that there is na large acreage of 
land in the United States suitably located for hovs production. For 
this reason the price of hops in relation to the price of other crops, 
rather than the limitation of land, becomes one of the principal 
factors determining the extent of grower plantings, 


CONSUMPTION OF HOPS 


Approximately 98 percent of the hops consumed in the United States 
normally are used in making beer and le, and 2 percent are sold to 
the bakery trade.and for the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. 
Since a major part of the hops is used in the preparation of an 
alcoholic beverage subject to » Federnl excise tax, the. statistics 
assembled by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for administration pur- 
poses constitute a fairly relinble source of information on the con- 
sumption of hops. 


The consumption of hops by breweries is shown in table 10,(p. 35)... 
The relatively heavy consumption by breweries before 1917 is explain- 
ed by the high hops-beer ratio rather then by an Sata aie high. = 
per capita consumption of beers Beer manufacturers anticipated a 
resumption of. former drinking habits with the reper] of prohibition, 
and began to manufacture and sell beer containing ,.702 pound of hops 
per barrel. It became obvious thnt the tastes of the new generation 
of consumers were different from those of the pre-prohibition con- 
SUMGYS « The adjustments that took place to satisfy the new kind of 
consumer demand are reflected in table 5. 
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Table 5. - Beer production, hop consumption by breweries 
and ratio of hops to deer, 1934-35 to 1944-45 

Year Uwe: bavob: _ § Hop and hop ; Pounds per 

June 50 ¢ Production 1/ : extract used 3 barrel 

barrels ~- dl. gal. . pounds | 

1934-35 45,228-,605 31,772,887 o702 
1935-36 51,822,062 34,516,246 ~666 
1936-37 56 ,.748 ,087 37,004,749 2629 
1937-38 56,540,163 54,874,575 s012 
1936-39 532870;554 $2,462,163 °6026 
1939-40 54,891,737 51,926,866 0816 
1940-41 95,213,850 51,154,676 20648 
1941-42 65,649,483 (34,509,072 0542 
1942-43 Ta, Olase hd 54,701,474 0488 
1943-44 81,651, 469: $6,157,992 04426 
1944-45 86,246,657 57,042,939 ° 04290 
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* Preliminary 
source: Hop Control Board. Reports. 
‘ ‘ - . 
1/ Total beer production; lade tables use beer consumption wise 
upon tax-paid withdrawals of beer. ° 


Beer consumption has increased.more than 90 percent between 1934-35 
and 1944-45, but brewers used only 16.6 pereent more hops to manu- 
facture Bee. in 1944-45 than they did 10 years befors. In other 
words, where ] barrel of beer required an average of .702 pound of 
hops in 1934-85, only .43 pound was used in 1944-45, © This reduc- 
tion might have been due in part to the need of maintaining a balance 
between hops and malt, as the supply of malt was inadequate during the 
war period. husiia bie statistics show that the hopping rate has de~- 
clined annually ‘on an average eO2 pound of hops per barrel of beer for 
the years 1956-42 ine lisomee The rate of decline for,1941-45 in- 
clusive was in excess of this average. it is possible that a further 
decline in the hopping ratio may occur before the industry stabilizes 
the ratio of ‘hops to beer. There is reason to believe, however, 

that the stabilization will occur at g level in excess of that obtain- 
ing in 1944-45, 


Most brewers are inclined to believe that the consumer preference for 
the so-called light beers will continue in the postwar era. As con — 
ditions now exist, this would mean s hops-beer ratio of .5 pound or 
less of hops to a barred of beer. Present practices in the industry 
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are such that some brewers sre using as low as .3 pound of hops to a 
barrel of beer which would indicate that an acceptable beer can be 

made with a lower average hopping ratio than that now obtaining in 

the industry. Some indication of the quantity of hops required to 
manufacture varying quantities of, beer. with assumed oper bey ratios 

is found in table 6 and figure. Se Eh 

As shown below, beer consumption increased from 8 gallons ber capita 

in 1954 (the year following Repeal) to about 13 gallons in 1937, and 
remained quite stable at 12 to 15 gallons. per capita from 1938 to 

1941. Aye During the next four years, consumption increased by more 

than 50 percent to about.19 gallons per capita. The total consumption 
of beer in the United States was rather closely related ‘to disposable 
income of consumers during the 1936-42 period. This is another way 

of saying that beer sales are highest when the most workers are employed 
and earning good wages. This is also true for soft-drink beverages. 
During the war, consumption of beer rose more than the higher: incomes 
alone would suggest. The shortage of consumer goods during the war un« 
doubtedly tended to favor. the consumption of beer, The shortage of 
whisky, wine, and Boi Jar liquors may Lid par ys cu sar ly ag ig jn this 


connectione eee ‘ 
Fiscal Tax paid withdrawals of Population Consumption : National 
year fermented melt She ele! Jenuary 1 24 per capitr 3/ Income 4/ 
(thousand barrels) 1/ | eeauaanies: (gallons) (billion 
dollars) 
1954 32,266 126,011 794: 49.5 
1935 42,229 eeoyeao, o. Oye LOG. |. 5507 
1936 48,760 ie, tegugey. *- 1.85 64.9 
1937 55,392 128,475 1S .a7 tig 
1938 53,926 129,355 12.92 » 6462 
1939 62,6817 130,406 L282 7069 
1940 53,014 SRT Es | £205 518, 776 
1941 52,799 im, 132,561 12,35 > 9609 
1942 60,856 35,588 14.11 "1 12292 
1943 68 , 636 134,042 15.87 . 14964 
1944 76,970 135.4580 17.86 . 160.7 
1945 79,591 Rea hea; Barat OY TBR y BB/), 
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if Barrels of 31 gallons. Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

2/ Excluding members of the armed forecs Overseas. , Sources Census. 

3f Beer shipped to the armed forevs overseas is not. included in tax 
paid withdrawals so the population serias has been adjusted accord= 
ingly. . 

4/ Calendar years, Re ported in Survey of Current Bubinboat 1934-41, 
in April, 1944; 1942-43, in February 1945; 1944-45 in Sept., 1945, 

5/ Preliminory. a ! 
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She permanency of the wartime increase in beer consumption is question-~ 
able, and will depend on the amount of income consumers have, the com- 
petition from other goods, and the degree to:which the wartime changes 
in eating and drinking habits will have a permanent effect. Shortages 
of consumer goods relative to demand can be expected to disappear as 
Givilian production increases and backed-up demands are satisfied. 

If consumer's incomes stayed at the 1944-45 level, total beer consump- 
tion would be at least 70 million barrels on the basis of 1936-42 re- 
lations between beer consumption and consumer income. In addition, 
any wartime changes in consumer tastes would increase the demand for 
beer. If disposable income should fall to the 1941 level, beer con- 
sumption would be 10 to 15 million barrels lower. This is the basis 
for choice of 60 to 80 million barrels as the probable range of beer 
consumption after the war - from 13 to 17 gallons per capita (figure 5). 


Beer consumption and the hops-beer ratio between them determine almost 
wholly the domestic consumption of hops, Evon.under maximum assumptions 
as to these factors, domestic consumption can be expected to fall con- 
‘ssiderably below domestic production. 


The market objective of the brewery indust ry is around 100 million 
barrels of beer annually. ays If this goal should be reached and if a 
eS pound hops-beer ratio obtains, the domestic demand for hops would 
almost equal the estimated domestic hop production for 1945; but would 
‘fall short of the anticipated production after 1946. Any lower con- 
sumption of beer or any lower hops-beer ratio would mean that a pro- 
duction equal to that of 1945 would not be absorbed by the market demand 
and the anticipated increased production would be still further in ex- 
cess of demand, This is clearly indicated in table 6 and figure 5.° 
It must be recognized, moreover, that during the prewar, post-prohibition 
years, 1954 to 1940, the annual consumption of imported hops by domestic 
breweries ranged betweon 16 and 50 nercent of the annual total consumed 
by breweries. There may readily be a resumption of a substantial de- 
mand for foreign grown hops. This is especially true unless domestic 
Bees raise the quality of their product sufficiently to equal the 
tandards obtaining in most imported pape 


In view of the conditions discussed in the Peraeatas pages, it is 
reasonable to assume that the consumption of beer will fall somewhat 
below the maximum reached in 1945, "This means, therefore, that the, 
consumption of domestic hops by American brewers could be expected to 
be considerably less than the estimated 1945 production, and to be 
still further below the production anticipated after 1946. Unless . 
an export market of sizeble magnitude is developed, the potential con- 
sumption of hops by breweries cannot be expected to absorb all of our 
potential output. 


17 On a per capita basis, this is tear higher. than the record of 


real gallons per capits reported in 1914, 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS 


Hops are both exported from and imported into the United States, Bee 
fore Yorld War I, exports were roughly one-fourth of our domestic pro- 
duction and were more then double our imports (figure 6). When the 
prohibition law cut the domestic consumption of hops, exports absorbed 
the major part of a diminished production, particulerly from 1919 
through 1923. Beginning in 1924, however, exports declined regularly 
each yeer until 1942 (table 11, p. 38 ), ‘They have remeined relative- 
ly low since then, although there was a noticeable increase about 1940. 


Prior to “orld War; I, more than 90 percent of our exports went to the 


United Kingdom (figure 7). Exports to Canada and the Continent of 


kurope rose during the prohibition period, but they declined egain dur- 
ing the 1930's. Exports to Canada rose sharply after 1938, es did ~ 
those to “other" countries - chiefly Mexico sad South American countries 
which had previously obtained their hops from Germeny. The change in 
destination of exports is reflected in the following deta published by 
the Office of:.Foreign Agriailtural Relations. / 


. Exports,of hops 1938 and 1944 crop years 1/ 


Year Year 
1938 © 944° 
‘pounds “pounds 
- Burope , 156,424 301,923. 
United Kingdom . 2,400, $64 Ogee Tr | 
‘Irish Free State . i 741,778 599,250 . 
Africa Beaty * 830 * 701, 939° 
Asia and Asie ‘Minor | _ 4,400 ; ~ 
Australia and New Zealand °155,032 — Soe ae 
Canada : 299, 358 * 2,063,033 
Mexico and Qentral America 289,017° © 2,404,653 
South America 92,649 2,370,600 
India and East Indies 18,365 75,327 |. 
Japan 2,510 - 
Philippine Islrnds Lisgies : - 
Others 964 / * 339,038 
Totals 4,172,814 . *8',685,950 
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1/ Foreign Crops end Merkets, Vol. 51, No. 17, Pe 24%. 
* Revised reports since first issuance. 


Hops sre imported in the United §tetes because many brewers believe 
thet hops from specific countries are essential to the flavor they 


Figure 6. + Supply and disposition of hops in the 
United States, 1905-44 
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Figure 7. = Destination of ennual exports and origin of annual 
imports of hops, United States, for selected 5~year periods 
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want in the beer they manufacture. This factor is less important now 
than it was in the prewar era, and particularly during the war years 
foreign hops have not been available. Imports have been less than ex-. 
ports in all years except 1934, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939 (table 12. p» 40,) 
Imports were especially low during the 1920's, when they fell to about 
one-half million pounds in some years. With the repeal of the prohi- 
bition law, imports rose again to approximately the levels that pre- 
vailed before World War I. With the outbreak of World Wer II, in 1939, 
imports declined sharply and by 1942 had reached an all-time low. The 
chief sources of imports into the United States have been areas in- ; 
cluded in what was called "Greater Germany" - particularly areas in 
Bavaria and Czeckoslovakia. 


Hons are exported from and imported into a number of countries, and 
some countries both import and export. Of an averare annual world pro- 
duction 1/ of hons of more than 130 million pounds in the 1925-29 per- 
jod, between 50 and 60 million pounds were exvorted from the country 
where raised. In the 1930-34 period, world production lAvas about 

110 million pounds, of which about 40 million were shipped out of the 
country where raised. Of the world production in 1930-54, nearly 30 
percent was raised in the United States, the leading voroducers about 

22 percent in England and Wales; 19 percent in Czechoslovakia (as 

then constituted), 15 percent in Germany, and the rest in numerous 
other countries, chiefly European. During this period, nearly 40 pere- 
cent of all exports originated from Czechoslovakia, 17 percent from 
Germany, 13 percent from the United States, roughly 10 percent each 
from Yugoslavia and Toland, and the remainder from various nations, 
chiefly European. Of the total imports in this period, Belgium took 
about 16 percent, Ireland sbout 14 percent, Germany and France each 
about 12 percent, the United Kingdom about 11 percent, the United 
States about 8 percent, and the rest were imported by a long list of 
countries. These figures give some idea of the chief prewar produc- 
ing, exporting, and importing areas. ; 


A crucial question arises, as to the probable volume of United States 
exports and imports in the postwar years. The answer probably hinges 
on the condition of European hop yards, as well as upon foreign trade 
policies,. If the major producing European districts are eble to turn 
out a large volume of hops in the next few years, this will be a strong 
incentive for foreign trade arrangements that will permit them to move. 
On the other hand, if the productive capacity of European yards has 
been sharply reduced, there will be little export from those countries. 
for a few years. The conclusion of the authors is that it is not un- 
likely that hops fromthe United States. will be in fairly active de- 
mand by England, Ireland, and South American countries, and -perhaps 
even by some Huropean countries.for a year or two, and perhaps longer. 
It may be possible to retain for a longer period at least a part of the 
newly acquired increased demand in Mexico and South America. 


if Excluding the Union of Seviet Socialistic Republics in each period. 
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t is true that hops were exported from the United States in unusually 
arge volume for 3 or 4 years after World Yar I. But the demand for 
hese hops was extremely low in the United States because of the pro- 


hibition law. Moreover, foreign trade was then much more a matter of 


p 
* 


rivate bargaining then it is now; governmental control of foreign trade 
s now more common. Exports from the United States of the general 


magnitude of 10 million pounds may be made during the 1946-48 period. 
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f foreign trade relations should be reestablished substantially on the 
rewar basis, exports after 1946 would certainly be lower. 


s far as balancing domestic production of hops with the demand for 

s, some imports into the United States must be reckoned with because 
any brewers have a preference for hops grown in certain foreign coun- 
rics. They believe that the best beer can be produced when foreign 
ops sre used. Since the price of hops is a small factor in the cost 
f a barrel of beer, there is a consistent demand for some imported hops 
espite the tariff barrier and the apparent higher net cost per pound. 
n the whole, however, the volume of such imports will be affected by 
he same factors that affect foreign trade in hops between other coun- 
ries ~ the volume of hops production in the chief European producing 
istricts, and foreign trade policies in general. Even if the situ- 
tion of the latter 1930's is not approximated, there are almost sure 
o be some imoorts of hops. For the next 2 or 3 years, imports are 
ikely to remain small, for the same reasons that exports from the 


United States may be largee Although the longer-run foreign trade 
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situation is uncertain, the prospects seem to be for a fairly sizeable 


urplus of exports over imports for 1 to 3 years, After that, the net 


import-export balance will depend so largely upon the foreign trade 
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olicies which may be adopted by various countries thet forecasts are 
xtremely hazardous. In view of the great economic and political 
hanges which have taken place in many countries and areas as a result 
f the war, the postwar pattern of foreign trade in hops could be very 
ifferent from that of the 1930's. Lowever, the conclusion of the 
uthors is that a large continuing net export of hops seems unlikely 

s a major outlet for United States hops, 


PRICHS OF HOPS 


n view of the incompleteness of the statistics and the lack of compara~ 
ility of available statistics on the supply, disposition, and prices 

f hops, there is no adequate foundation for a conclusive price studye 
everal facts stand out, however, when the available data are examined. 


he trond of the amusal average farm price of hops follows closely the 

onger term trend in the domestic demand or prospective changes in the 

omestic demand for hops. (figure & table 18, p. 42 ). The pre- 
ipitious decline in consumption by brewerics in 1918 was followed by 
rapid price decline that carried from a wartime peak of 77.6 cents 

n 1919 to a low voint of 8.6 cents per pound of hops in 1922.5 Some 

f the downward movement was, no doubt, part of the general deflationary 
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condition that hit all farm prices in 1920. On the other hand, the 
deflation in hop prices was merely furthered by the general movement 
of farm prices which. began two years after prohibition restrictions. 
The fluctuations in the United States average annual farm price after 
1922 apvear to reflect the recovery in farm prices generally that 
followed Yorld War I, between 1922 and 1929, as well as the deflation 
that came between 1929 and 1933, 


The reports on the stocks of hops from 1937. on include the carry-over 
of breweries as well as those of growers. The peak price of 27.4 cents 
per pound of hops in 1936 occurred with a carry-over of almost 16 
million pounds. The 1937 carry-over reached.slightly more than 29 
million pounds and the farm price declined to 16.2 cents per pound. 
Later rises in price from 16.2 cents to 64.6 cents, in 1944, took place 
when stocks of hops in the hands of growers and breweries were declin- 
ing each year; in 1944 they were only slightly more than 10 million 
pounds. The final carry-over figures for 1945 are not available,’ but 
preliminary information indicetes that they. are still low which has 
encouraged dealers and breweries to bid within legal price ceiling 
limitations for the available supplies of hops. There is some indi- 
cation, however, that bidding has: lessened materially since the end of 
the war with Japan, , 


The harvested acreage of hops fluctuates greatly from year to year 
(table Fe"o. 27 je In general, the tendency is for the number of acres 
harvested to decrease when the carry-over is high and to increase when 
the carry-over is low. This response of growers to a price-supply situ- 
ation is made possible by the prior knowledge of dealers' and breweries'* 
contract offerings. If prices are not favorable, the hop acreage may 
not all be harvested, Then, too, the growers are generally in an 
economic position to exercise some discretion as to production and 
marketing of their products, This has been especially true since 1938, 
at which time the Hop Control Board began to regulate the flow into 
market channels, thereby influencing market price. The Hop Market-- 
ing Agreement expired September 1, 1945. . An amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreements Act, passed in June 1945, removes any 
time limitation frem future hop marketing agreements. The quantity 

of hops used in the manufacture of a barrel of beer is chiefly deter- 
mined by the brewer's formula and not by price. The consumption of 
hops, therefore, does not respond favorably to lower prices nor 
adversely to high prices, Furthermore, the cost of the hons used 

in beer is of little significanee in the wholesale and retain price of 
the product. These conditions of inelastic demand for hops place the 
growers at a distinct disadvantage if the annual carry-over of hops and 
the current production get much out of line with brewery requirements. 


The net rise of 40.1 cents, or 164 percent, in the average farm price 

of hops between 1939 and 1944 appears abnormally high, but it was not 

so high as dealers were willing to pay had not price controls determined 
the upper price limit. --Despite the very substantial inerease in price 
per pound of hops, the quality of the product sold deteriorated 


- 27 
materially during the period of ‘orld War’ II, because of the willing- 
ness of buyers to accept’ almost all hops irrespective of their quality. 
This fact has importance if the hop growing industry is to adjust to a 
peacetime marketing program. ee eae 

4 ; . 
As previously mentioned, hop prices were sufficiently high to cause 
growers to inerease production by 10 million pounds between 1939 and 
1944. Wot only was this increased output utilized, but the availe 
able theta of hops decreased more than 50 percent between 1939 and: 
1944, This pressure of demand on ‘supply cannot ha expected to ‘con= 
tinue unless (1) there is abnormally high increase in beer consumption 
and (2) an unusunlly high net export trade in hops, and (3) a material 
increase in the hops-beer ratio. ‘But these conditions do not seem 
likely to occur simultaneously if at all. ‘i my 


The foregoing three fundsmental demand conditions that mist obtain if 
hop prices are to remain near their. present level, or even at lower 
but relatively satisfactory levels, are not considered probable + at 
this time. Domestic acreage for harvest probably will not reach its 
peak until 1947, end full production from new plantings will not ‘be 
achieved until 1948 or later; by thet time foreign grown hops should 
be available at prices below those now prevailing in the domestic 
market despite the tariff of 24 cents per pound on hops. Since the 
cost of hops is a minor factor in the manufacture of. beer, ‘the tariff 
alone has not suceeeded in curtailing the importation of foreign grown 
hops to any great extent. ein 


In view of the probable supply of’ hops that will-be forthcoming in 
1946, 1947, and thereafter, and considering the most probable beer con- 
sumption tape then with probable hons=beer ratio, there is’a great 
possibility that the price*of hops may weaken considerably in 1946 
with a further decline in 1947. The extensive advance contracting 

for delivery in 1946, 1947,'and 1948 was noted in table 4. Prices 

in these contracts are ge sere lag favorable for hops growers, and may 
serve to steady the market in those years. + However, those contracts 
usually heve specifications as to quality, which may be difficult for 
many growers to mect under present conditions. ‘When hops are in 
plentiful supply again, dealers and brewe srs are like ly to be more 
exacting in . their requirements « Le a 
There are certain competitive forces in the industry that are im-" 
portant as long run price determinants. The se follow: ~ 


1. Proper grading of hops is essential if the domestic pro- 
duct is to compete with the foreign grown product. Brewers 
can well afford to pay more’ for clean foreign hops than for 
poorly graded domestics, if American hop growers ¢ gre th. . 
meet postwar. foreign competition, they must market hops that 
are (a) free’from leaves and stems, (b) frec from disease, 
(c) relatively unshattered in handling, and (a) properly 
dried. 
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2e Many brewers are expressing a preference for hops of 
lower seed content than has been customary in the past. 
The effect of seed content on average hops prices is 
fairly well indicated ,by a comparison of average farm 
prices to California, Oregon, and Washington growers. The 
ecreage of hops in Washington has more than doubled since 
1939, and more than two-thirds of the 1944 marketing from 
Washington showed less than 6 percent seed content. This 
lower seed content in Washington hops accounts ina large 
measure for the price differential that has favored Wash- 
ington growers since 1940, inasmuch as the legal price 
differential can amount to approximately 12 cents per 
pound of hovs. (figure 9). 


5. Hop harvesting methods are in the process of change. 
The mechanization of the harvesting operation by the use of 
field machine pickers has started in several hovs yards. 
This mechanization has tended to lower unit harvesting costs 
and make easier the standardization of product quality. 


4,.. The development and use of uniform stendards for grad- 
ing hops would do much to eliminate some of the apparently 
unaccountable price fluctuations in grower-dealer-brewery 
transactions. Material progress has been made toward 
developing uniform grading stendards as a result of the 
research sponsored by the Brewers! Hop Research Institute 
at the Oregon State College, This work is now proceeding 
at the College and further progress is likely, 


Figure 9, - Comparisons of farm price of hops, Washington, 
Oregon, and California, 1915-44 
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Table 7, - Acreage of hops-harvested, by States, 


1915-45 
(acres ) 
; : ere ye reek) daa hee, pel ge 
Year : Weshington 3: Oregon ¢ Californie 3; 3 states 
1915 4,530 20,000 14,350 38,880 
1916 4, 500 20,000 14,400 38,900 
1917 3,500 10,000 11,900 25,400 
1918 3,100 8,000 11,000 22,100 
1919 2,000 8,000 11,000 21,000 
1920 3,000 11,000 12,000 26,000 
1921 3,000 12,000 12,000 27,000 
1922 2,400 12,000 9,000 23,400 
1923 1,890 11,550 5,000 18,440 
1924 8,300 12,000 6,000 20, 350 
1925 2,500 13,000 - 5,000 20,350 
1926 2,400 13,000 5, 400 20,800 
1927 2,600 16,000 6,000 24 , 600 
1928 3,200 17,000 © 6,000 26,200 
1929 2,900 17,000 - 4, 500 24,400 
1930 2,200 14,000 3,300 19,500 
1931 2,200 15, 500 3,700 21,400 
1932 2,500 15,500 4,000 22,000 
1933 4,900 19,000 - 6,400 30, 300 
1934 6, 300 23,000 7,800 37,100 
1935 6,000 26,000 7,100 39,100 
1936 4,500 21,000 5, 500 31,000 
1937 5,000 22,300 7,000 34,300 
1938 5,000 19,800 6,700’ 31, 500 
1939 4,900 197300 4 6,800 31,000 
1940 6,000 19,600 7,200 32,800 
1941 7,200 20,000 7,600 34, 800 
1942 7,600 19,300 75700" 34,600 
1943 7,800 16, 500 7,900° 32,200 
1944 9,700 18,500 | 8,400 * 36,600 
1945 11,700 19,900 9,000 - 40,600 


Sources; 1915-1941; U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Crop 
Reporting Board, Hops: Revised Estimates of Acreage, Yield, and 
Production 1915-1941, mimeo. October 1945, 

1942-1945; U. S. Office of Marketing Services, Hop Market 
Review, San Francisco, California, Jenusry 7, 194, January 5, 194s, 
and August 3, 1945. 
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Table g.= Yield of hops per acre by states, 1905-45 


(pounds ) 

: : : edo eathlig i : 
Yeer ‘Washington: Oregon sCalifornias 3 states :New York;"isconsin 3: 
1905 e280. L070 Few. 18tC (Bab - 
1906 © Fl) sedcom lentigo tame yi BO eee oe 
1907 1,425 0) OBO. 4 60 eae agar ste te - 
1908 1,375 950 1, 300 *4" 600 ov 
1909 1,400 850 1,300 ° . 665 4.00 
1910 1,370 990 1,550 ee TES 550 | 
1911 1,300 — 825 1,300" § 500 1,000 
1912 1,450 1,350 1,450 - 480 
1913 1,615 1,250 1,600 550 
1914 1,480 960 1700 : 460 
1915 1,648 1,050 1,495 1,284. Ne 836 
1916 1,515 950 1,547 1,236 YHAErEOO ‘ 
1917 1,657 500 1,320 1,044 +. 640 
1918 1,370 435 1,136 915 330 
1919 1,340 850 1,650 1,316 - 690 
1920 1,910 “C9985 1,575 VY 864, Te ea. LY 
1921 1,700 "3770 1,250 1,08 Tae ot 
1922 1,410 800 1,640 1,186 
1923 2,123 Taga 1,480 1,072 
1924 1,817 EET BO 1,600 1,360 
1925 2,116 ~T e200 1,600 1,404 
1926 BOBO. 20 2 Pasog 1,650 1,515 
1927 1,867 994 1,650 1,246 
1928 2,020 *, 1,000 1,580 1,257 
1929 POT aOy ee al 0e8 2,150 1,360 
1930 1,660 1,025 1,650 1,202 
1931 1,760 1,096 1,500 A ge 
1932 1,775 840 1,650 1,094 - 
1933 1,600 13135 1,700 1,330 
1934 O08 uc 900 1,440 1,184 « 
1935 1,819 992 1,370 1,188 - 
1936 Deere 530 1,250 816° 
1937 15757 1,100 1,620 1,281 - 
1938 eC Ra 830 1,370 Dred 
1939 1,880 900 1,600 1,208 « i 
1940 1,950, 1,055 1,400 1,282 
1941 1,850 840 1,350 1,160 
1942 1,651 680 T oe0- 5 1,016 - 
1943: 1,960 880 1,600 ole 
1944 1,750 925 1,620 1,303 
1945 2/ 1,880 900 1,650 1,349 


nent 


Footnotes on next page. 


asyoKe 3, a Yield of nen per acre oy states, 1905-45 (contra, ) 
LA Lithough New York acresge is not reported subsequent to 1920, & small 

~  gereage has continued to exist there. 

2/ Indicnteds. 


Sources: te0 3 2O 108 Tekh Depeeuee rt of Agriculture, Crop Reporter, October 
issuese : 
19153 Ue Be teneeen ent of Agriculture, Agricultursl1 Outlook, 
October 16, 1914. ‘ 
1914; Ue Ss Department of Agriculture, Monthly Crop Reporter, 
October 1915, 
1915-1941; Pacific Coast states from Us S. Burenu of Agricultural 
Economics, Crop Reporting Board, 

Hops; Revised Estimatcs of Acrenge, Yield, and Production 1915-1941, Mimeo. 
October 1945. New York and U. S. from University of California - 
College of Agriculture - Agricultural Extension Service, Statistics. 
Presented in Connection with a Proposed Marketing Agrcement‘for Hops 
Produced in California, Oregon, and Washington, by Williem C. Ockey, 
Dallas lJ. Smythe, and F. Resilcox, January 1935, page 10. 

1942-1945; U. & Office of Marketing Scrvices, Hop jlarket Review, 
San, Francisco, California, January 7, 1944, Jenuary 5, 1945, and 
AYERS Oo, 1945.6 
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Table ¢, - Production of hops by Statés, 1905-<5 


(1,000 pounds ) 
rey ; ¢ Total 3 horns 


: $ $ 


Footnotes on. 


Next Meee 


Year Jeshington: Oregon 3Californin; 5 states: Other ¢ WU. S- 1/ 
1905 9,750 KE pod 14,235 46,176 9,560 55, 536 
1906 iw aa) 23,985 15,520 48,280 12,006 60, 286 
1907 7 y000 £56,000 .:» 15,000 .45,000 9,000 57,510 
1908 3,000 16,000 12,000 *" SIso00 8,000 43,900 
1909 3,000 15,000 13,000 31,000 9,000 50 ,697 
1910 & , 000 ‘18,000 15,000 35, 000 9,000 49,634 
EOL] . Le ole 
1912 53,971 
1913 62,899 
1914 45,415 
1915 7,466 21,000 21,460 £94926 3,060 52,986 
1916 6,818 19,000 PEERET 18,095 25 500 50,595 
Eye 5,800 5,000 15,708 © 26,508 2,880 29,388 
1918 45247 5,480 12,500 eQ,ecr 1,254 21,481 
1919 2,680 6,800 18,150 27,650 3690 28,320 
1920 5,730 Teele 18,900 32,605 950 53,550 
L92l 5, 100 9,240 15,000 29, 340 29,540 
1922 5, 384% 9,600 14,750 27g Te 27 744 
1923 4,012 8,339 7 400 AS ee N EOgT oy 
1924 4,270 13,800 9,600 oreo 27,670 
1925 4,973 15,600 8,000 28,573 28,573 
1926 Oetle 16,900 8,910 Disoee o1,522 
1927 4,854 15,904 9,900 50,658 30,658 
1928 6,264 17,000 9,480 32,944 52,944 
Lg29 5,075 18,445 9,679 33,195 53,195 
1930 5,652 14,350 5,445 25,447 23,447 
1931 i 16,988 5,000 26,410 26,410 
1932 45438 13,020 6,600 24,058 24,058 
1933 7 4840 21,565 10,880 40,285 40,285 
1934 14,002 20,700 Ligeon 43,934 43,934 
°1935 10,914 cb, lon Oated 46 5453 46,453 
1936 Cer G Lists 6,875 25,281 20,281 
1937 8,785 2%, 550 10,640 43,955 43,955 
1938 9,675 16,434 9,172 35,288 35,288 
1939 SicLe L130t0 10,880 37,462 37 “62 
1940 225700 20,286 10,080 42,066 42,066 
1941 13,320 16,800 £05260 40,380 40,580 
1942 11,788 13,124 10,241 55,153 35,153 
1943 15,288 14,520 12,640 i2,448 42,448 
1944 16,975 ti elle 15,608 4&7 4695 47,695 
1945 2/ 21,990 Raa: ALE 14,850 54,750 54,750 


V 


2/ 


ae ae 
Table 9,  «- Production of hops by States, 1905-45 (‘cont'd.) 


-Includes the following quantities not available for marketing because 


of economic conditions cid the marketing agrecment +t allotments (1,000 
pounds); 1935, 5,436; 1937, 4,365; 1938, 5,140; 1939, e@ 2813. 
Indicated. 


Sources; 1905-1914; U. Se Department of Agriculture vedruscts. 1908- 1916. 


Ue Se tote Leg 1907-1910 obtained from later yearbooks than those 
in which state figures were givens’ '. These’, ‘ok wo she Re give 

no state figures. | 

For Crlifomia only, California Board of Agriculture, Statistical 
Report 1915, page 84, California crop, (1,000 pounds): 1905, 13,095; 
1906, 15,520; 1907, 16,072; 1908, 13,260; 1909, 12,765; 1910, 
13,1353 1911, 16,095; 1912, 21,645; 1913, 21,922; 191, 20,550. 
1915-1941; individusl stetes from U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 

-- Economics, Crop Reporting Board, Hops: Revised Estimates of acre- 

age, Yield, «nd Production 1915-1941, mimeo. October 1945. UeS« 

totals from Ue &. Department of Agriculture, Agriculturel ste- 

tistics, 1942, page 365 and 1944, page 280. - 

1942-1945; U. S- Office of Marketing Services, Hop Market Review, 
San Francisco, Californias, Jenuary 7,’ 19%,” January 5, 1945, | 

and: August $,°1945¢ "9° * © 
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Table 11,- Exports of hops from the United Stetes, by country 
of destination, 1905-"42 


(1,000 pounds ) 


¢ United Continentsac.: = Ss : ee ae 
Year 1/ : Kingdom t Europe 3 Cannda ey otner  "s! Total 
‘1905 13,943 3 438 475 14,859 
1906 11,948 4 380 695 13,027 
1907 15,565 30 571 644 16,810 
1908 ‘21,748 32 «6681 4.59 22,920 
1909 S210 = 702 526 10,447 
1910 9,530 20 634 405 10,589 
1911 py ger 10 635 678 13,105 
1912 10,463 35 1,326 367 12,191 
1913 15,409 28 1,036 1,118 17,591 
1914 22,220 154 1,213 676 24,263 
1915 13, 824 19 1,071 1,296 16,210 
1916 19,703 91 626 1,990 22,410 
1917 824 162 801 3,038 4,825 
1918 76 72 749 2,773 3,670 
1919 12,524 1,552 2,493 4,229 20,798 
1920 21,422 29 1,969 2, 204 25,624 
1921 13,376 672 2,960 1,452 18,460 
1922 10,586 1,233 1,867 1,196 14,882 
1923 6,246 8,692 4,008 1,095 20,041 
1924 5,116 7 6f2 2,762 1,841 17,391 
1925 8,223 6,754 4,118 1,560 20,655 
1926 5,015 3,814 2,757 1,247 12,833 
1927 8,276 1,587 S132 1,124 14,119 
1928 4,299 153 ree a 757 7,986 
1929 4,643 148 2,461 4.25 7,677 
1930 4,758 162 2,507 213 7,640 
1931 3,094 64. 508 131 3,797 
1932 2,566 57 270 114 3,007 
1933 5,452 256 668 351 6,727 
1934 4,520 338 825 320 6,003 
1935 4,541 303 907 470 6,221 
1936 2,539 79 475 33 3,604 
1937 4,852 87 388 34 5,668 
1938 3,748 127 519 428 4,822 
1939 1,734 154 292 2,502 4,682 
1940 oye) 139 1,192 5,067 9,649 
1941 476 93 1,942 7 332 9,843 
1942 364 124 3,544 4,508 8, 540 


er a i ee ee 


Continued next page. 
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11,7 Exports of hops from the United States, by country 
of destination, 1905-42  (Cont'd.) 


1/ Years ending June SQ, 1910-1917. Calendar years thereafter. 


Sources? 


1915-1932; University of Califomia - College of Agriculture + 
Agriculturel Extension Service, Statistics Presented in Con- 
nection with a Proposed Marketing jAgreement for Hops Produced 
in Californie, Oregon, end YWashington, by William C. Ockey, 
Dallas "7. Smythe, and F. R. Wilcox, January 1935, page 16. 
1905-1914 end 1933-1962; U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the U. S., annual issues. 
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Table 12, Imports of hops into the United States by 
country of origin, 1905-42 


11,651, 332 
675,704 
236, 849 
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"feble'12, < Ihports of hops into the United States by 
country of origin, 1905-42 *. (cont.).. . 


1f Years,ending June 30, 1910-1917, Calendar-years thereafter, 
2 Included in other.European countries, 1905-1919, 
b Includes hop extract and lupulin .1930-1933, 


Sources: 1910-1931; U.,S, Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration - Division of Merketing and Marketing 
Agreements, Preliminary Economic Statement Relating to 
aps Produced in Oregon, California, and Washington, 

Jung 1958, Table VIII, : , 
,1905-1909 snd 1932-19423 U. 8, Department of Commerce, 
Forgign Commerce and Navigation of the U, S,, annual issues, 
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